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not forces of occupation, and the military administration
of post-Armistice days has completely disappeared. Public
liberties, including freedom of movement, liberty of the press,
and the right of public meeting, were quickly restored, and the
^postal censorship abolished.

DIFFICULTIES AJSTD DANGERS

Difficulties have been encountered by the Commission
with some of the inhabitants and officials of the Territory.
German patriotism is strong in the hearts of many ; economic
problems loom large in the eyes of others, and differences
quite naturally exist as to the interpretation of the provisions
of the Treaty. It is too early yet to do more than state the
facts, and to note with Sayre1 that "in all the failures of
the past there is no evidence that international government
is impossible. Where the nations have been in earnest in
their purpose to set up an organ of international control, and
where the object to be attained has been of sufficient im-
portance to cause the creating states to accord to it adequate
power, the organ has generally been successful. The Danube
Commission, the Rhine Commission, and particularly the
Sugar Commission, all bear evidence of this fact."

History does not tell of very many international executive
organs with power which have proved successful. The reason,
however, as Sayre says, " is not to be sought in any funda-
mental impossibilities in international government. The true
explanation lies in the fact that hitherto nations, loath to
restrict the exerd&e of their own sovereign powers, have been
unwilling to accord any real power of control to an inter-
national body. The striking fact is not that successes have
been so few, but rather that in the very few cases where
international government has been sincerely and honestly

1 Experiments in International Administration, F. B. Sayre, Harper &
Bros., New York, 1919.